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thereby to effect our intention in dispensing anything of the true knowledge of God to the inhabitants.'* To the Indians and blacks he added, " we shall make ourselves appear a cruel, bloody, and ruinating people," which " will cause them, I fear, to think us worse than the Spaniard." Few shared these conscientious scruples. In 1657, Captain Christopher Mings took Coro and Cumana, in Venezuela, bringing home " more plunder than ever was brought to Jamaica," and enriching the whole island. The buccaneering spirit, which produced such demoralising results in later years, tainted the colony from its birth.
On their part, the Spaniards made repeated attempts to reconquer Jamaica. Some still lurked in the forests and mountains, and, aided by the mulat-loes and negroes, cut off small parties of settlers. Spain sent fresh soldiers to Cuba, and expeditions from Santiago or Havana landed more than once on the northern coast of Jamaica. In 1657, Doyley killed or took a party of three hundred. In 1658, he defeated thirty companies of Spanish foot, who had established themselves near Rio Nova, killing three hundred, taking one hundred prisoners, and storming the fort they had built. He sent ten flags as trophies to Cromwell, but the Protector was dead ere the news of the victory reached him. " So," writes a colonial historian, " he never had one syllable of anything that was grateful from the vastest expense and the greatest design that was ever made by the English."
Yet, though to Cromwell himself the history of